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THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


Ir was made an objection to the ** Guide” 
by some, in the days of its first appearance, 
that it would have a tendency to lessen the 
attendance upon teachers’ meetings, and 
perhaps in many instances lead to their 
suspension. ‘As the teachers could find in 
that all the explanations necessary in re- 
gard to the lesson to be taught, there would 
be no’need of meeting the pastor or super- 
intendent, or of mutual consultation. Con- 
sequently these meetings, so useful in their 
bearing upon the general interests of the 
school, would languish and die. 

It is true that the ‘‘Guide” had for one 
of its objects the assistance of those teach- 
ers who were so situated that they could 
not avail themselves of the aid of a teach- 
ers’ meeting. And it has been of great 
help to many such teachers. But probably 
in no one direction has its influence for 
good been more felt than in the change it 
has wrought in the teachers’ meeting itself. 

It can be said to-day that, however ser- 
viceable the ‘‘ Guide” may be in assisting 
teachers.in their preparation for the class- 
exercise, it is still more serviceable in 
opening the way for earnest and profitable 
teachers’ meetings; and thus leading to a 
much more thorough and practical prepa- 
ration than could otherwise have been 
gained. 

The great difficulty with teachers’ meet- 
ings has been, and still is, to a large ex- 
tent, their want of definite purpose. Of 
course, many pastors or superintendents 
wisely overcame that difficulty, and made 
the teachers’ meeting what it should be. 
But the readers of the ‘‘ Guide ” will have 


no difficulty in calling to mind teachers’ 


meetings which they have attended, where 
the conversation was exceedingly desul- 
tory, or where a large part of the time 
was spent in endeavoring to find out what 
should be talked about, and even then no 
success met’ with in regard to a conclusion. 
Some of them can recall dull, heavy meet- 
ings succeeding each other at regular in- 
tervals, and not without the assignment of 
special subjects for consideration ; but the 
two or three speakers always the same, and 
somehow always managing to fall into the 
same strain of remark at each meeting, 
whatever the assigned subject. Who has 
not sat through a teachers’ meeting op- 
pressed with its want of life, conscious that 
there was no mental activity on the part of 
those present, but only a patient waiting 
for the end? And what a happy time when 
the end came! How all tongues were 
loosened, the repressed spirits breaking 
forth in Babel sounds of vivacity and mirth ! 

The testimony has been quite uniform in 
respect to the teachers’ meeting in connec- 
tion with the Sunday schools in which the 
‘“‘ Sunday-School Lessons” are used. No 
time is lost in deciding upon the course to 
be followed. The subject is not only in 
the minds of all the teachers, but also the 
main thoughts in connection with the sub- 
ject are there, and the manner in which it 
is to be treated. In looking over the les- 
son and the suggestions in regard to it, 
questions have arisen, different views have 
been reached; and thus the teachers are 
prepared to give to, and receive from each 
other, and to discuss whatever questions 
arise. The result is that the meeting is 
occupied with earnest talk, that whatever 
is out of the way in the statements of the 
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‘‘Guide,” or in the arrangement of the 
‘‘Lessons,” gets corrected; and all gain 
better and clearer notions of what is to be 
taught, the manner in which the teaching 
is to be done, and with what object in view. 
The animated conversation after the meet- 
ing is no longer in such marked contrast to 
the tone and spirit that have prevailed dur- 
ing the meeting. Such, at least, has been 
the experience in several localities. 

Cannot something more be done in con- 
nection with the major part of the Sunday 
schools, to make the teaching in them more 
effective through the organization of well- 
conducted teachers’ meetings? ‘This is a 
question that the managers of each school 
should answer for that school. If no 
teachers’ meetings are held, is it not pos- 
sible to provide that they shall be held? 
If there are such meetings, but devoid of 
much interest, cannot the interest in them 
be increased? The first step is to find out 
the reason for the want of interest, and 
then to apply the remedy. In many cases, 
the reason will be that there is not interest 
enough on the part of the teacher in the 
subjects to be treated or the lessons to be 
studied to lead him to take the trouble to 
attend such meetings. Urge upon him 
that it is duty to try to be interested: Get 
him to promise to attend regularly half a 
dozen meetings, take part in them, and do 
what he can to inspire an interest in them, 
and to make them useful. The chances are 
four out of five that, if he will do so, he 
will become a constant attendant, and find 
_ those subjects he thought so barren and 
dead, suggestive of the richest thoughts 
amd of vital importance. Notice, he is not 
to go simply as a spectator and listener, 
but as one of the active forces. The pur- 
pose must be todo all that he can. Let 
all the teachers of a Sunday school thus 
pledge themselves to each other for a series 
of six meetings, and faithfully keep their 
pledge: then the success of the teachers’ 
meeting will be effectually secured. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 


that merely passive attendance is not 
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enough; and, in order that an intelligent 
part shall be taken in the meeting, study 
must precede it. If a. literary club should 
decide that they would discuss Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast address at their next 
meeting, and then none of them should 
read the address, what sort of a discussion™ 
would they have? Would they go away 
feeling richer for what they had gained 
each from the others? In order to have a 
true and thorough discussion, there must be 
a fair comprehension of the subject to be 
discussed. In general, the more thoroughly 
a subject has been studied by the teachers 
in preparation for their meeting, the more 
information they have picked up in regard 
to it, the more intensely interesting their 
meeting will be, and the more helpful. 
Different minds see things in different 
lights. Some are quick to seize upon a 
particular class of facts, others upon a dif- 
ferent class. Some are quickened in one 
way, others in another. Somehow, in a 
meeting well prepared for and well con- 
ducted, the collective knowledge of all 
becomes in a greater or less degree the 
knowledge of each; mind quickens mind; 
heart is moved by heart. The teaéhers are 
not only prepared to go to their classes 
with a better knowledge of their subject 
and a greater wealth of illustration, but 
with a greater energizing power. 


LESSON XIX. 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


1. Sickness and Death in the Bethany 
Home. It will be recollected that at the 
Feast of Dedication an attempt was made 
by the Jews to arrest Jesus, but he escaped 
out of their hands. The record simply is 
that he ‘¢ went away again beyond Jordan.” 
But there can be no doubt that, as he left 
Jerusalem on that eventful day, he wended 
his way over Mount Olives to that home 
where he could always find rest and peace. 
He was happy in the affection of its in- 
mates, and his rich nature yielded a wealth 
of love in return. From this home, no 
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doubt, he took his departure for the prov- 
ince beyond Jordan, where the last few 
lessons have endeavored to follow his foot- 
steps and enter into his wonderful teach- 
ings. 

A few weeks elapsed. Lazarus became 
sick. His disease yielded not to the usual 
remedies. The sisters grew anxious. 
Naturally, their hearts yearned for the 
presence of him whose touch had so often 
been healing, whose assuring word had so 
many times brought back the glow and 
vigor of health to the wasted and suffering. 
Lazarus grew worse. The sisters were 
alarmed. Oh, if their great friend only 
knew, would he not come to them, and 
save him whom he so much loved? It was 
true there would be danger to be en- 
countered in coming so near to Jerusalem, 
but he who had escaped from angry and 
menacing crowds would find some way to 
come to them in safety. In their extremity 
they were impelled to send a messenger to 
the Bethany ‘‘ beyond Jordan;” and this, 
the heart-touching message, ‘‘ Lord, he 
whom thou lovest is sick!” The messenger 
departed, and the sisters continued their 
‘tender Offices to their sick, and, as it 
proved, their dying brother. For the 
messenger had been but a few hours gone 
before all seemed over. Lazarus had ceased 
to breathe. 

The mourning for the dead began. 
Friends joined in the loud wailing. The 
body was anointed, swathed in linen ban- 
dages, in the folds of which were placed 
spices; and a cloth was bound about the 
face. Without unnecessary delay the body 
was borne to the family tomb, just without 
the village, and placed within it. Stricken 
with grief, the sisters returned to weep, 
and to hear the voice of wailing in their 
desolated home. Oh, had he but been 
there! 

2. The Tomb. This was a chamber hol- 
lowed out of the limestone rock, on a side- 
hill; or, if in a level place, was an 
excavation below the surface, into which 
the descent was by steps. In either case, 


the tomb would be closed by placing a 
large stone over the entrance. The body 
of Lazarus, prepared as indicated above, 
was taken into this tomb, and placed in a 
niche prepared for it; or, perhaps, upon 
a sort of shelf or table, shaped for such a 
purpose when the tomb was excavated. 
The tomb was then closed in the accus- 
tomed manner. 

3. After the Hntombment. Days of mourn- 
ing followed. These were not days of quiet 
erief. According to Jewish custom, there 
were probably hired mourners who took 
upon themselves all the semblances of 
grief. They went through certain forms 
expressive of great sorrow, and their loud 
were frequently heard. The 
neighbors resorted to the house of the 
sis‘ers to mourn with them; and Jews, 
friends of Lazarus, from Jerusalem, came 
to comfort them. It is evident that the 
family was of some distinction, and that 
the visitors were numerous. Did any word 
come from the revered and longed-for 
friend who was beyond the Jordan? If he 
who had gone to Jesus returned, the mes- 
sage he brought back must have caused a 
fresh flow of tears. ‘‘ This sickness is not 
unto death!” And there was the dead 
body in the closed tomb, and the house was 
full of mourners ! 

4. Jesus. In Bethany, beyond Jordan, 
Jesus was continuing his ministrations. 
He who had come from the Bethany on 
Mount Olives had no difficulty in finding 
him. The message was humbly and quickly 
delivered, ‘‘ Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick!” It was characteristic of 
Mary rather than of Martha, and revealed 
her troubled yet trusting spirit. The heart 
of Jesus was touched, but he manifested 
no surprise. He assured all that this sick- 
ness was not unto death, but that it would 
be the means of revealing God uato men, 
and manifesting the true glory of the Son 
by the awakenings of spiritual life to which 
it would lead. Through the sickness and 
apparent dying of Lazarus should be made 
manifest the eternal life. 


wailings 
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Jesus knew, in some way, that to the 
human sense Lazarus was dead. Yet he 
continued to abide two days longer where 
he was, carrying on his work of enlighten- 
ment and mercy. The immediate duty to 
be performed was in Perea. He would not 
hurry his final departure, even to comfort 
his weeping friends at Bethany. We may 
be sure that he did not remain merely 
for disciplinary effect upon the sisters or 
through any calculating policy. He worked 
while it was day, and did the work that the 
day brought. 

5. The Disciples. The time came for the 
departure of Jesus. In communicating his 
purpose to the disciples, he said, ‘* Let us 
go again into Judea ;” implying that the 
ministry there was to be again taken up. 
They attempted to dissuade him. It was 
but a short time ago the Jews sought to 
stone him, and it was perilous to go among 
them again. He expressively reminded 
them, and it may be in the face of the 
rising sun, that there were twelve hours in 
the day, and while they walked in the light 
there was no need of stumbling; but when 
the light was withdrawn, and there was no 
power to discern the way, then would come 
the stumbling. Thus was beautifully sym- 
bolized the safety of walking in the path 
upon which the light of duty shines, and the 
danger of following that from which its 
light had been withdrawn. He then told 
them more definitely the object he had in 
view, and called out their sympathy for 
their friend and his friend, Lazarus. 

The remark that Lazarus was sleeping 
they did not comprehend. They under- 
stood him to speak of that sleep which 
marks a favorable turn in a disease. What 
need, therefore, of his going into danger 
when Lazarus was doing so well? He then 
told them plainly that Lazarus was, in their 
sense of the word, dead; and he was glad 
for their sakes that he was not there, to the 
intent that their faith might be the more 
increased. ‘Thomas could not escape the 
impression that going to Bethany was for 
Jesus certain death! But in his attach- 
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ment to his Master, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us 
also go that we may die with him.” 

6. Jesus and Martha. It was the fourth 
day after the death of Lazarus. The 
mourning continued. Many friends from 
Jerusalem were in the house with Martha 
and Mary, mourning with them, and striving 
to comfort them. It can easily be con- 
ceived that Martha was the more demon- 
strative in her grief, and more restless in 
manner. When the news privately came 
of the approach of Jesus, she hastened to 
meet him. Her first salutation was the 
regretful remark that he had not been with 
them, that their brother might not have 
died. It was expressive of her perfect 
faith in him, and was accompanied by an 
expression of her assurance that he was 
favored of God, and could do all that was 
possible even then. It is not clear just 
what the idea in her mind was, in regard to 
what Jesus might desire to do, as it is 
evident from what followed that she had 
no expectation that her brother would be 
called back to life. There was, no doubt, 
a strong faith that, somehow, good was to 
result from the coming of this friend so 
favored of God. ; 

In answer to this faith of Martha’s, Jesus 
assured her that her brother should rise 
again. Thinking that he alluded to that 
final consummation when, according to the 
general Jewish faith, the dead were to come 
forth from Hades, she expresses herself as 
knowing that fact, and in a tone indicating 
that such knowledge brings her but little 
present comfort. Whatever Jesus may 
have meant by his assertion, he next led 
Martha towards such a conception of life | 
as made physical death of no account. He | 
recalled her thought from the far-off future 
to the work he was then doing, to the true 
nature of the eternal life he was revealing. 
As he had at Jerusalem, a few months 
before, in beautiful metaphor, declared him- - 
self the light of the world, in somewhat the °| 
same manner he declared himself to Martha 
the resurrection and the life. The spiritu- 
ally dead through faith in him were awak- 4 
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ened to life; and the spiritually alive, keep- 
ing their faith in him, should never die. Thus 
he stood for the spiritual truth which had 
so come into his consciousness as to be his 
life, and which he revealed to men. ‘This 
truth received was an actual rising into a 
new life; lived, was such an unfolding of 
eternal things that the common idea of 
death passed entirely out of the mind, and 
physical death became as truly a life-process 
as physical birth. The great dramatist 
says, 


‘* Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 


The deeper and grander truth revealed by 
Jesus is that the spiritually alive never 
know death. Did Martha comprehend and 
believe all that Jesus asserted? She could 
only say that she believed him to be the 
Anointed One of God. 

7. Jesus and Mary. More conversation 
followed. Jesus inquired for Mary, and 
expressed a desire to see her. He would 
not go to the house, because of the large 
company there present, and because of his 
little sympathy with the prevailing customs 
of mourning. Martha hastened back, and 
going to Mary whispered softly in her ear 
the words, ‘‘ The Master is come, and call- 
eth for thee.” They sent a thrill of joy to 
her heart. She arose quickly, and with 
burried steps accompanied Martha to the 
place where Jesus was: The Jews, think- 
ing she was going to the grave to weep 
there, as was quite customary, arose and 
followed her, to weep with her. 

When Mary reached Jesus, her first act 
was to throw herself at his feet, and in 
broken voice to utter the thought that was 
uppermost in her mind, as it had been also 
in Martha’s. ‘‘Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” It is not 
strange that both should have said the same 
thing, as, no doubt, they had frequently 
thus spoken to each other. Mary was com- 
pletely overcome. She could only weep. 
They who had followed her wept with her; 
and only sobbings and wailings were heard, 
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Jesus was inwardly stirred. The words of 
the evangelist imply that he was convulsed, 
moved as if with anger. Why, it is difficult 
to determine, unless it was by the hollow 
and noisy demonstrations of the hired 
mourners, and the others present. How 
out of harmony such a scene must have 
been with the state of thought and feeling 
out of which he had conversed with Martha, 
can easily be conceived. 

‘* Where have ye laidhim?” Somewhat 
abruptly Jesus thus broke forth. They 
conducted him to the tomb, the company 
following. Jesus came into a more soft- 
ened mood, and the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. ‘See how he loved him!” said 
some of those present. ‘‘ Could not he who 
opened the eyes of the blind have caused 
that this man should not have died?” Thus 
spake others, doubting whether Jesus, after 
all, possessed the power attributed to him. 
They all reached the sepulchre, Jesus again 
deeply moved as at first. 

8. The Scene at the Tomb. Jesus or- 
dered the stone closing up the entrance of 
the tomb to be removed. Martha, fearing 
that corruption had already begun to take 
place, as Lazarus had been dead four days, 
deprecated this act of opening the tomb. 
Jesus with great earnestness addressed her : 
‘¢ Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God?” This may have been in allusion to 
the conversation with her an hour before, 
though it does not so appear; or to the 
answer that came back by the messenger 
sent to Jesus to inform him of the sickness 
of Lazarus. 

The stone having been rolled away, 
Jesus lifted up his voice in prayer to the 
Father in heaven. It strikes many un- 
pleasantly, that Jesus is represented as say- 
ing in his prayer, ‘‘ because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.” But, after 
all, this may have been only the evangelist’s 
interpretation of it. It is impossible to 
conceive of Jesus in prayer, only as pour- 
ing out the deep longings of his soul to 
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God, or his joyful thanksgiving for good} 


received. We may be sure that he did not 
pray merely to be seen and heard by the 
people standing by. What is given as his 
prayer may have been only an utterance of 
thankfulness, following his silent commun- 
ion with the Father, as he felt the power 
of God in his soul; and this thankfulness 
was not so much for himself as for those 
whose faith was to be quickened thereby. 

After the prayer, Jesus exclaimed in a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!” And 
the record is that Lazarus came forth from 
the tomb, ‘‘bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes, and his face bound with a 
napkin.” The inference to many is that 
not only was Lazarus recalled to life, but 
that he was brought out of the tomb by 
miraculous means, as his burial-wrappings 
prevented his seeing and walking. Jesus 
next commanded him to be freed from 
these, and to be permitted to go as he 
would. In regard to what followed at 
Bethany the evangelist is silent. His 
purpose was effected by the relation of the 
miracle. The rest he leaves to the imagi- 
nation. 

9. Explanations. The great majority of 
Christians receive this record of the evan- 
gelist as a literal account of what actually 
happened. ll critics find difficulties in it 
to deal with; but the extremely natural way 
in which the story is told disposes those 
who believe in what is called the miracu- 
lous powers of Christ to accept the whole as 
veritable history. Of course, all Christians 
who believe in the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible accept as truth whatever is 
recorded there. 

By some critics it is asserted that Laza- 
rus was only apparently dead. Others are 
disposed to think that the story is @ magni- 
fied account of occurrences which were in 
no way miraculous. Renan will have it 
that it was a case of imposture; but no one 
who has comprehended the spirit of Jesus 
can accept such a conclusion. It is singu- 
lar that there is no allusion to this miracle 
in the other Gospels. Various explanations 


are given to account for this, but they can- 
not be considered fully satisfactory. But 
whether literally, or only allegorically true, 
this account of the raising of Lazarus is 
exceedingly suggestive; and Jesus is not 
less the resurrection and the life. The soul 
dead in trespasses and sins is none the less 
quickened. He who lives in the truth shall 
never die. 

10. References. Much information may 
be obtained from Biblical dictionaries, un- 
der the headings ‘‘ Burials ” and ‘*‘ Mourn- 
ing.” Commentaries may be found of some 
service. ‘‘ Notes on the Miracles,” by Arch- 
bishop Trench, is instructive. In ‘‘ The 
Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ,” pp. 
357,369, the views of Dr. E. H. Sears are 
very happily set forth. In most of the re- 
cent ‘‘ Lives” of Christ, as Farrar’s, the 
subject will be found well treated on the 
supernatural side. Rénan is sometimes 
very suggestive, but in this case seems to 
hit wide of the mark. The difficulties be- 
setting a naturalistic interpretation are 
strongly set forth by Strauss. 


LESSON XX. 
ACTION OF THE SANHEDRIM. 


1. Those Present at the Raising of Laza- 
vus. Nothing is said about the presence of 
the disciples during the interviews with the 
sisters or at the tomb of Lazarus. The gos- 
pel record, however, certainly leads us to 
infer that the disciples went with Jesus into 
Judea, and that they were present with 
him during these occurrences at Bethany. 
Indeed, the evangelist states one of the 
objects of Jesus in going there was the in- 
crease of their faith. ‘I am glad for your 
sakes that I wa’ not there, to the intent ye 
may believe; nevertheless let us go unto 
him.” When they arrived at the outskirts 
of the village, they were joined by Martha 
and Mary, by the Jews who had come from 
Jerusalem to comfort the sisters, and more 
than likely by some of the villagers. We 
may conclude, therefore, that at least twenty- 
five persons were present. Let the scene 


 . 
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be imagined. Jesus and this group of peo- 
ple stand before or around the open tomb. 
The word is spoken; and immediately Laz- 
arus comes forth, and stands among them, 
a living man in the habiliments of the grave. 
“¢Loose him, and let him go.” ‘The cloth 
is unbound from his face, and the bandages 
that impede locomotion are severed. Laza- 
rus joins his sisters amid the wonder-stricken 
crowd, and onward they move towards that 
home from which he was borne as dead. 

What would be the natural influence upon 
the spectators of what was thus witnessed ? 
Would they immediately recognize Jesus as 
one possessing superhuman power, and as 
deriving that power from God? The power 
undoubtedly they would recognize; but in 
that age of. the world there was a belief in 
power imparted by evil spirits as well as in 
a powerimparted by God. The effect upon 
the spectators would be in accordance with 
their state of feeling towards Jesus. The 
disciples would naturally look upon him 
with greater adoration and awe; the un- 
prejudiced Jews, as one having the power 
of the old prophets, and perhaps of the 
prophet for whom they looked; while they 
who had already come to regard him as 
a stirrer-up of strife and contention, as 
an overturner of God-established customs, 
might see in the act done the manifestation 
of a power imparted by an evil spirit. Men 
in that age were far less critical in regard 
to what would be considered a miraculous 
performance than are men in this age. 
Thus, we do not read that there was any 
questioning of the act performed. The 
enemies of Jesus made use of it rather to 
his harm. All that the gospel-writer tells 
us in regard to the effect upon the specta- 
tors is that some of the Jews believed on 
Jesus, while others, fearing that Jesus would 
gain great influence over the people through 
such displays of power, went back to Jeru- 
salem and told the Pharisees what had been 
done. 

2. Excitement of the Pharisees. In the 
gospel of John, the members of the Sanhe- 
drim (or Sanhedrin, as perhaps it should 


be more properly called) are generally 
designated as ‘‘the Pharisees.” It will be 
recollected that this council of seventy- 
one members was the highest court of the 
Jews. It was located at Jerusalem, and or- 
dinarily met in a room connected with the 
temple, or in some place near the temple. 
Its members were not all of the Pharisaic 
party; but, as the Pharisees were the lead- 
ing class in the opposition to Jesus, John 
attributes to them the responsibility for 
whatever was done against him. The power 
of this council was somewhat abridged un- 
der the Roman rule. Under Jewish laws it 
could condemn to death; but at that time 
capital punishment could be administered 
only by the authority of the Roman gover- 
nor, or procurator, as he was called. 

The Jews who were present at Bethany, 
and maintained their opposition to Jesus, 
informed the proper authorities, or some of 
the members of the Sanhedrim, what had 
occurred there. There was instant excite- 
ment. The members were hastily sum- 
moned, and the council was soon in session. 
The witnesses of the Bethany scene told 
their story. They were questioned closely. 
There was no hiding or denying the facts. 
That something must be done was clear; 
but what that something should be was not 
soclear. An excited discussion commenced. 
There were men there like Nicodemus, who 
were not ready to become full followers of 
Jesus, but who were convinced of his wis- 
They felt that 
his power might be of God, and were op- 
posed to, and would counsel against, ex- 
treme measures. 


dom and pure intentions. 


It would seem from the 
abrupt way in which Caiaphas commenced 
his speech that their moderate counsels were 
for a time not without influence. 

3. Lhe High-Priest. ‘The Roman procu- 
rator, Valerius Gratus, appointed and re- 
moved high-priests at pleasure. The fact 
of so frequent changes was the probable 
reason why John spoke of Caiaphas as high- 
priest that year, and thus, to some extent, 
puzzled his future critics. Caiaphas was not 
of the priestly line, and there is an inti- 
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mation that he obtained the position by 
bribery. As high-priest, he was a member 
of the Sanhedrim, and probably its presi- 
dent. 

The state of affairs in the council seems 
to have been this: If Jesus should be let 
alone, he would attract all the people to him, 
and a collision with the Romans must inevi- 
tably follow. The people would make him 
their king, and the Romans would, of course, 
resist any attempts to independence on the 
part of the Jews. The result could easily 
be foreseen. The Roman armies would 
soon reduce the nation to a worse bondage, 
and what consideration and power the rulers 
then possessed would be taken away; and 
yet there were many who shrunk from coun- 
selling the death of Jesus. 

But Caiaphas, with a gesture of impatience, 
assured these that they knew nothing at all, 
nor considered how much better it was that 
this one man should die than that the na- 
tion should perish. He declared the death 
of Jesus would be the salvation of the na- 
tion. The evangelist tells us that he spoke 
this, not simply as a member of the’council, 
but in virtue of his authority as high-priest, 
and of the prophetic power he was supposed 
to possess; and adds further, that not only 
the nation was to be benefited, but its pres- 
ervation and advancement in prosperity was 
to be a source of pride to all its children, 
wherever scattered; and tend to draw them 
once more together. ‘Thus, the taking the 
life of Jesus was represented as an act which 
should be for the glory of the nation; and 
so represented by the high-priest himself, 
with all the authority of his priestly office. 

The council desired to put Jesus to death. 
Nothing could be more welcome than this 
argument of the high-priest. The base act 
they shrunk from was placed in the light of 
a patriotic duty. There was no longer any 
hesitancy. All the power of the council 
would henceforth be exerted to compass the 
death of Jesus. It was necessary that he 
should be arrested, brought before the coun- 
cil, tried and condemned ; and they doubted 
not_ that the consent of Pontius Pilate, 
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who had succeeded Valerius as procurator, 
would be given to the execution of this dis- 
turber of the public peace. 


LESSON XXI. 
RETIREMENT TO EPHRAIM. 

1. Jesus after the Raising of Lazarus. 
The remainder of that eventful day and the 
following night, Jesus probably spent at 
Bethany with his friends. It is hardly pos- 
sible that he stopped longer. The Sanhe- 
drim assembled early the following day, 
and were not long in reaching a decision. 
Efforts to arrest Jesus would be immediately 
made, and Bethany was only two miles from 
Jerusalem; but Jesus had friends at Jeru- 
salem, and in the Sanhedrim itself, and was 
ne doubt quickly informed of the proceed- 
ings against him. His enemies desired, it is 
most likely, to carry out their plans secretly, 
and thus prevent any outbreak or excite- 
ment among the people ; but Jesus thwarted 
their purpose. Not yet was his work done. 
For the present he would keep out of their 
hands; so he quietly withdrew to the little 
village of Ephraim, where his disciples, 
without attracting any attention, joined him. 

2. Ephraim. It is by no means certain 
where this village was situated; but Dr. 
Robinson and others identify it with the 
modern Taiyibeh. If they are correct, it 
was situated about sixteen miles north of 
Jerusalem, on a high conical hill. The wil- 
derness which it was near must have been 
the broken, uncultivated tract lying be- 
tween the central portion of Judea and the 
Jordan valley.. To and from such an out- 
of-the-way village there was very little 
travel, excepting in the seasons of the feasts. 
It was therefore possible for Jesus to re- 
main there with his disciples a few weeks, 
secluded from the rest of the world; it may 
be that the villagers knew not of the Bethany 
scene, and the consequent proceedings at 
Jerusalem. If by any means intelligence of 
the demands of the council reached them, 
it is certain they paid no heed to them, but 
suffered their visitor to remain in peace in 
the seclusion he sought. 
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3. The Order of the Sanhedrim. Failing 
in their attempt to arrest Jesus, the council 
issued an order commanding any one who 
should know where he was to make it known 
to them. It is possible that this order ac- 
companied a declaration of his excommu- 
nication, cutting him off trom all. the privi- 
leges of Jewry. Whoever harbored him, or 
in any way disobeyed the command of the 
Sanhedrim, would then have made himself 
liable to excommunication ; but, whether so 
or not, the effect of the order was to make 
the rigid Jews look upon Jesus as an out- 
law ; and to prevent his friends from receiv- 
ing him or in any way countenancing him 
without danger to themselves. 

4, Jesus at Ephraim. The few weeks 
spent at Ephraim were in the time of the 
year corresponding pretty nearly to our 
month of March. The winter season was 
over; but rains were still quite frequent. 
The cultivated plats on the hill-top and on 
the hill-sides were green with growing grain. 
We have no record of the manner in which 
Jesus passed his time there, nor of what he 
taught. The circumstances which led him 
to take up his abode there were such as to 
forbid our imagining him going forth to 
other villages to teach. His instruction 
was mainly for his disciples. Often they 
were assembled at the house he made his 
home; and many were the walks they took 
together, and the teachings they received 
as they looked out upon the Judean hills, 
or down into the Jordan valley, and across 
to the Perean plateau and the mountains 
beyond. No doubt, Jesus spent much time 
alone, in earnest thought, or in communion 
with the: Father. He had decided what 
course to take: he knew well what the re- 
sult was to be. An outlaw from Jewry, 
secluded a little time from his foes, he would 
brace up his own spirit for the great work 
yet to be done, for the great burden yet to 
be borne. It was the period of calm before 
the storm. It is the strongest testimony to 
his moral heroism that even in these days of 
withdrawal from the world he faltered not 
in his purpose. What hopes he may have 
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had in the beginning of his ministry we know 
not; but at this time he only saw the vic- 
tory of truth through the sacrifice of his own 
life, and that sacrifice he was resolved to 
make. 

It may seem strange that Jesus did not 
more at this time reveal his purposes to his 
disciples, and prepare them more fully for 
the experiences to come. But never was a 
man wiser in his teachings or in his methods 
than Jesus. It is only through spiritual 
enlightenment and development that spirit- 
ual discernment and moral heroism can be 
attained. The process of extricating the 
twelve from their Jewish ideas and worldly 
notions was of necessity a slow one. Many 
hints of what might come were given; but 
telling them what devotion to truth was, 
and what loyalty to God, was not enough. 
These things they were to be shown; and 
these, in due time, they were shown; 
and never in the end was a lesson more 
thoroughly learned. 

No doubt some of the incidents and para- 
bles recorded in the gospels, and uncon- 
nected with any place or time, resulted 
from this short stay at Ephraim. But it is 
impossible to decide with certainty in regard 
to any of them. 

4. The Early Comers to the Passover. 
The weeks passed at Jerusalem, and no 
tidings of Jesus reached the Sanhedrim. 
The time of the passover approached. The 
preparation necessary on the part of some 
would require an early attendance at Jeru- 
salem. They might have become ceremoni- 
ally unclean by touching a dead body, or 
through some other source of defilement. 
Certain ablutions had to be performed, and 
sacrifices made in accordance with the Mo- 
saic ritual for purification, This was called 
purifying, and: must be gone through with 
before such could lawfully partake of the 
passover feast. No doubt the Pharisees 
expected to learn something of the move- 
ments of Jesus from some of the Jews who 
should come up to the feast. The early 
comers were interested to know what suc- 
cess had attended the efforts to learn where 
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he was; and talked among themselves in 
regard to the probability of his coming to 
Jerusalem. The general feeling in the city 
was one of wonder as to whether he would 
appear, or any intelligence of him be ob- 
tained; as band after band of pilgrims en- 
tered the city, the talk was of Jesus. It was 
evident that all Jewry was stirred, and that 
a fresh interest was awakened in the coming 
passover by the expectations in regard to 
Jesus. 


LESSON XXII. 
THE DEPARTURE FROM EPHRAIM. 


1. The Departure. About ten days be- 
fore the passover, Jesus with his disciples 
left his retreat. Instead of taking the direct 
route to Jerusalem, he went northward till 
he came into the road taken by the Galilean 
pilgrims when they went to Jerusalem by 
the way of the Jordan valley and Jericho. 
Some of the men of Ephraim may have 
joined his company; and others, perhaps, 
on the way. The Jewish custom was to 
travel in companies; and different compa- 
nies falling in with each other would ex- 
change friendly greetings, and sometimes 
‘travel along together. At the time of the 
great feasts, the roads towards Jerusalem 
presented a lively aspect, the travelling 
groups were sonumerous. Jesus, however, 
was starting towards Jerusalem before the 
general travel had commenced; but not 
early enough to find the road free from par- 
ties moving in the same direction, and for 
the same purpose. 

2. His Strange Appearance. He had not 
proceeded far from the hill of Ephraim, be- 
fore his majestic mien and a strange light 
in his countenance caused his companions 
to fall back with awe. He walked on by 
himself absorbed in thought, and they won- 
der-struck followed. What conversation 
had preceded can only be conjectured. It 
would seem quite likely that the disciples 
were amazed that he should think of going 
to Jerusalem under the circumstances that 
then existed, and remonstrated with him, 
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even much more earnestly than they did 
when he left Perea for Bethany. Their 
remonstrance brought the purpose he had 
formed distinctly before him. It was not 
now a remonstrance against a course lead- 
ing into imaginary danger. The twelve 
hours of the life-day were nearly passed. 
There was no disguising the fact that he was 
going to Jerusalem to his death; but there 
was no shrinking. Animated by the lofty 
spirit of self-sacrifice, his whole person took 
on the majesty of a holy purpose, and his 
countenance beamed with the light of a holy 
joy. 
_ 38. The Disciples called aside. Thus for 
a little time he walked on; and then his 
thoughts came back to his disciples. He 
had intimated to them times before what 
must be the end. Now he must speak more 
plainly; but the word was for their ear 
alone. He waited for them to approach, 
and then took them aside from the rest of 
the company. Probably, seating himself, he 
gathered them closely around him, and in 
low but earnest tones told them that what 
they conjectured was true. He was going 
to Jerusalem; and all the prophets had 
written in regard to the evil treatment of 
those who preached truth and righteousness 
would be accomplished in him. He would 
be seized, delivered into the hands of the 
Romans, mocked, insulted, scourged, put 
to death; but that would not be the end, he 
should rise again. The disciples received 
his words with dumb amazement. They 
could not believe them true. He, so power- 
ful and wise, so favored of God, would not 
go into the midst of dangers from which he 
could not deliver himself. So the deep and 
solemn meaning of his words was hid from 
them. It was useless for Jesus to say more 
then; for the impression of mere outward 
facts upon their minds would have availed 
nothing. They must meet the facts in a 
way that should reveal to them their holy 
meaning and mighty power. 

4. The Statements made by Jesus. The 
question naturally arises whether, we have 
the precise statements made by Jesus to the 
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disciples on this occasion, or whether, writ- 
ing some time after the final event, the 
writers of the gospels were influenced by 
the actual occurrences in their choice of 
words to represent what Jesus communi- 
cated to the disciples. For instance, Mat- 
thew says ‘‘ crucify,” while Mark and Luke 
say, ‘‘put to death.” Did Jesus reveal to 
them just the form in which he was to be put 
to deathP It is not impossible. He knew 
that if put to death according to the forms 
of law, not the Jews, but the Romans, 
would be his actual executioners; and there 
is this to be said in favor of Matthew, that 
he is supposed to have been one of the little 
company to whom the words were spoken. 
Then, again, did Jesus know exactly what 
was to take place all the way through, and 
did he state all this in precise terms to the 
disciples? Most writers on this subject are 
prone to regard Jesus as foreknowing all, — 
the Gethsemane hour, the betrayal, the 
arrest, and so on to the end. Does not this 
view make his life less grand, heroic, and 
Inspiring ? 

As things were, he had either to with- 
draw from the Jewish nation, cease from 
proclaiming the truth of God, or bravely 
to persist in sounding that truth into the 
ears of the people, and seal his testimony 
with his blood. In that hour of strength 
he knew not of the weakness of the flesh, 
through which should come the agony in 
Gethsemane. What he knew he knew in 
the same way that future knowledge comes 
to all. Hewas going to Jerusalem. He 
knew he should be arrested, tried, mocked, 
spit upon, condemned, handed over to the 
Romans, put to death. The disciples 
themselves feared such a result, and would 
have held him back. What they could not 
understand was his persistency in facing 
such a fate; and when they saw he was 
determined to go to Jerusalem, they fell 
back into their old Messianic ideas, and 
still believed that through it all was to come 
the great earthly kingdom. They caught 
at the expression, most likely, ‘‘I shall 
rise again;” and the “‘third day” being 
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given as the time strengthened their delu- 
sion. Following out their Messianic no- 
tions, they did not believe Jesus was actu- 
ally to die, but saw in his words the signs 
of a great deliverance. 

Did Jesus actually mean to say to the 
disciples that, after he had been put to 
death, he should on the third day come 
back into the earthly life, and live among 
them in bodily form, as he was then living 
among them? If he did, there is no won- 
der that they clung to their old ideas. 
What did he mean? That is, what did he 
mean for them to understand him to say ? 
It is difficult to conceive from the brief 
account of the conversation given to us. 
But certainly we may think that he wished 
to assure them that his death would not 
be the end. Not thus could the truth 
be quenched or his work hindered. He 
should rise again to them and the world. 
He left them to understand the full mean- 
ing of his words from after experiences. 

5. Suggestions. The incidents in the 
life of Jesus richly repay the attempts 
towards realization, and the fullest study. 
Most emphatically is this true of the inci- 
dent that forms the subject of the present 
lesson. The first picture presented to us 
in the Gospels is that of Mark: ‘* And they 
were in the way, going up to Jerusalem; 
and Jesus walked before them.” Let the 
imagination bring this before the mind. 
The vividness of the picture will of course 
depend upon the knowledge of ‘‘ the way ” 
and the customs of the time. Mark fur- 
ther adds: ‘‘and they were amazed; and 
as they followed, they were afraid.” The 
imagination is called upon still further to 
bring up the peculiar appearance of Jesus, 
and of the amazed disciples following in 
awe. But this cannot be done without in- 
quiring into the cause of this manifesta- 
tion on the part of Jesus, which awed 
the disciples. The subsequent communi- 
cation to them suggests the cause. What 
can be more instructive and spiritually 
awakening than the attempt to realize the 
thoughts in regard to this which were filling 
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the mind of Jesus? Then, mingling with 
the glow of an inspiring faith and holy devo- 
tion, comes the tenderness of human sym- 
pathy. He leads the disciples aside. 
Another picture. He tells them what is 
before him. The record of the conversa- 
tion is short, but it comprehends enough 
What does it all mean? Why could not 
the disciples understand? Let all culmi- 
nate in a conception of this divine man 
moving on to certain death in devotion to 
God and love of men, and sustained by 
the sublimest faith. 


THE METHOD OF JESUS. 


THe Gospels are not only a fit text- 
book for the study of spirit, in its corporeal 
relations, but they are a specimen also of 
the true method of imparting instruction. 
They give us the practice of Jesus himself. 
They unfold the means of addressing human 
nature. Jesus was a teacher; he sought 
to renovate humanity. His method com- 
mends itself to us. It is a beautiful exhi- 
bition of his genius, bearing the stamp of 
naturalness, force, and directness. It is 
popular. Instead of seeking formal and 
austere means, he rested his influences 
chiefly on the living word, rising spontane- 
ously in the soul, and clothing itself at 
once in the simplest, yet most command- 
ing forms. 

From facts and objects the most familiar, 
he slid easily and simply into the highest 
and holiest themes, and, in this unimposing 
guise, disclosed the great doctrines, and 
stated the Divine ideas, that it was his 
mission to bequeath to his race. 

This preference of Jesus for conversa- 
tion, as the fittest organ of utterance, is a 
striking proof of his comprehensive idea of 
education. He knew what was in man, 
and the means of perfecting his being. He 
saw the superiority of this exercise over 
others for quickening the spirit. For, in 
this all the instincts and faculties of our 
being are touched. They find full and fair 
scope. It tempts forth all the powers. 
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Man faces his fellow-man. He holds a 
living intercourse. He feels the quicken - 
ing life and light. The social affections 
are addressed; and these bring all the 
Speech comes unbidden. 
Nature lends her images. Imagination 
sends abroad her winged word. We see 
thought as it springs from the soul, and in 
the very process of growth and utterance. 
Reason plays under the mellow light of 
fancy. The genius of the soul is waked, 
and eloquence sits on her tuneful lip. — 
A. Bronson Alcott. 


faculties in train. 


STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURE. 


‘“¢A silver egg was once prepared as a 
present to a Saxon queen. Open the silver 
by a secret spring, and there was found a 
yolk of gold. Touch a spring in the gold, 
and it flew open and disclosed a beautiful 
bird. Press the wings of the bird, and in 
its breast was found a crown, jewelled and 
radiant. And even within the crown up- 
held by a spring like the rest, was a ring of 
diamonds which fitted the finger of the prin- 
cess herself. 

‘¢ Oh, how many a promise there is within 
a promise in the Scripture, the silver around 
the gold, the gold around the jewels; yet 
how few of God’s children ever find their 
way far enough among the springs to 
discover the crown of his rejoicing or the 
ring of his covenant of peace.” 


No one ever did a designed injury to 
another without at the same time inflicting 
a much greater one upon himself. — Bishop 
Butler. 
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wean y NOs) Ve FEBRUARY, 1875. 
LESSON XIX.—THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
[FEB. 7.] 


“ O Giver of the life within! 
Save us from death, the death of sin; 
That body, soul, and spirit be 
For ever living unto thee! ”’ 


; SCRIPTURE 


Then Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus 
was coming, went and met him: but Mary sat 
stillin the house. Then said Martha unto Jesus, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. 


ELLERTON. 
READINGS. 


Jesus said unto her, Iam the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die, 
— JOHN xi. 20-26. Read the chapter to verse 45. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— He who has a living faith in God, though he may die as to the 


body, as to the spirit shall live for ever. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. While Jesus was in Perea, what occurred in 
the home of Martha and Mary? 

Lazarus, their brother, became very sick. 

2. Of whom did the sisters naturally think, and 
what did they do? 

They thought of Jesus, and sent a message to 
him. 

3. What was the message ? 

Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. 

4. Did Jesus immediately go to them? 

No: he stayed two days longer where he was, 
somehow knowing that Lazarus had died. 

5. When he concluded to go, why did his dis- 
ciples try to prevent him ? 

They feared he would be taken by the Jews, and 
put to death. 

6. Did Martha know of the coming of Jesus, 
before he reached the house ? 

Yes: some friend told her, and she went quickly 
Sorth to meet him. 

7. What did she say to him? 


Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. 

8. Why do vou suppose she said that? 

9. What did Jesus answer? ' 

Thy brother shall rise again. 

10. What did he say of himself? 

Lam the Resurrection and the Life. 

11. What did he mean by that? 

That he could help people out of a sinful life, 
which is death, into a good, true, and an everlasting 
life. 

12. What did Martha do next? 

She went back, and told her sister Mary where 
Jesus was. 

ne inet aid Mary then do? 

he hurried to Jesus, saying to him, at first, just 
what Martha did. niet ee 

14. How did Jesus feel towards the sisters ? 

He pitied them, and wept with them. 

15. What do we read that he afterwards did ? 

That he called Lazarus back into life. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What circumstances led Jesus to return into 
Judea ? 

2. Why did his disciples wonder at his venturing 
to return there? 

3. When they found he was determined to go, 
what did Thomas say ? 

4. What did this show his feeling towards 
Jesus to be? 

5. Why did not Jesus go directly to the house 
of Martha and Mary ? 

6. Describe Martha’s interview with Jesus. 


7. Of what kind of death did Martha speak ? 

8. Of what kind of life did Jesus speak ? 

9. What did he mean by calling himself the 
Resurrection and the Life? 

10. What did Martha say, on her return, to 
Mary? 

11. What did Mary do? 

12. How was Jesus affected ? 

138. Why did the Jews follow Mary? 

14. Describe the going to the tomb, and what 
occurred there. 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The message to Jesus; his intimacy with Lazarus; his delay in Ferea; his knowledge of the 
death of Lazarus; the disciples; the journey; the stopping-place; Martha; Resurrection and Life; 
Mary; Jesus deeply moved; the Jews; the sepulchre; what occurred there. 
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LESSON XX. — ACTION 


[Frs. 14.] 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


OF THE SANHEDRIM. 


** See, where arrayed on either hand, 
The direful train of passions stand; 
See hatred, envy, bar the way, 
And foes more dangerous still than they.” 


ROSCOE. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, and 
had seen the things which Jesus did, believed on 
him. But some of them went their ways to 
the Pharisees, and told them what things 
Jesus had done. 

Then gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees 
a council, and said, What do we? for this man 
doeth many miracles, If we let him thus alone, 
all men will believe on him: and the Romans 
shall come, and take away both our place and 
nation. 


And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high 


priest that same year, said unto them, Ye know 
nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for 
us that one man should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not. And this spake he 
not of himself: but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation; 
and not for that nation only, but that also he should 
gather together in one the children of God that were 
seattered abroad. 

Then from that day forth they took counsel 
together for to put him to death. — JOHN xi. 
45-53. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— The good that a man does often excites against him the enmity 


of the worldly and selfish. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What is said of many of the Jews who came 
to sce Mary, and saw what Jesus did? 

They believed on him. 

2. What is meant by that? 

They thought he was a true teacher and had great 
power. ; 

8. How was it with others of the Jews? 

They would not believe on Jesus; but went to 
Jerusalem, and told some of the leading Pharisees 
where Jesus was, and what he had done. 

4. What did those Pharisees do? 

They called a meeting of the great Jewish Coun- 
cil to see what should be done in regard to Jesus. 

5. Did Jesus have any friends in that Council? 

Yes; but they were too few to have any power. 

6. Of what did the enemies of Jesus say they 
were afraid ? 

That the people would all believe on Jesus; and 


then the Romans would destroy their nation. 


FOR OLDER 


1. How were the Jews present affected by 
what they witnessed at the tomb of Lazarus? 

2. Why did not all of them believe on Jesus? 

8. What was the effect of the story told by the 
unbelieving Jews in Jerusalem ? 

4. What was the great Jewish Council called? 

5. What was the relation of the Jewish nation 
to Rome? 

6. How could it be supposed that any trouble 
would occur with Rome, because of Jesus ? 

7. Was the high priest a member of the Coun- 
cil? 

8. What assertion did he make? 


7. Who was high priest that year, and what did 
he say? 

Caiaphas ( Ca-ya-fas). He said it was better 
that Jesus should be put to death than that all the 
nation should thus suffer. 

8. Did the Jews think that the high priest 
sometimes had power to tell what would happen 
in the future ? 

Some of them did, and they would think, or pre- 
tend to think, much of what he said. 

9. What did Caiaphas prophesy ? 

That Jesus would die for the good of the nation. 

10. What did the Council then do? 

They made this prophecy an excuse for deciding 
that Jesus should be put to death. 

11. Why did they wish Jesus put to death? 

They hated him, because what he was teaching 
would take away their standing and power in the 
Jewish nation. 


SCHOLARS, 


9. Does that indicate that there were those in 
the Council who were opposed to taking the life 
of Jesus ? 

10. How do you understand the assertion that 
Caiaphas spoke not of himself, but as high priest? 

11. In what sense did he mean that Jesus should 
die for the Jewish nation ? 

12. Whom did he mean by the children of God, 
who were scattered abroad? 

18. In reference to the prophecy of the high 
priest, what would seem to have been the reason 
for deciding upon the death of Jesus ? 

14. What do you think were the real reasons ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Jews present at the sepulchre of Lazarus; why affected so differently; the story told in 


Jerusalem; the excitement among the Pharisees; 


the relation to Rome; the part acted by Caiaphas; 


the Council called together; probable discussion; 
the meaning of his prophecy; its probable effect 


in sileucing those inclined towards Jesus; the enmiity against him; the decision ot the Couucil. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 
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LESSON XXI.— RETIREMENT TO EPHRAIM. 


“Tt was no path of flowers, 
Through this dark world of ours, 
Beloved of the Father, thou didst tread; 
And shail we, in dismay, 
Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread?” 


[FEB. 21.] 


SARAH MILES. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Jesus therefore walked no more openly 
among the Jews; but went thence unto a 
country near to the wilderness, into a city 
called Ephraim, and there continued with 
his disciples. 

And the Jews’ passover was nigh at hand: and 


many went out of the country up to Jerusalem 
before the passover, to purify themselves. 

Now both the chief priests and the Pharisees had 
given a commandment, that, if any man knew 
where he were, he should show it, that they 
might take him. — JOHN xi. 54, 55, 57. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Jesus spent a few weeks in retirement with his disciples, before 


facing the power of his enemies. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


J. When Jesus knew that the Jewish Council 
had decided to put him to death, what did he do? 

He withdrew from Bethany to a small and retired 
village called Ephraim. 

2. How far was this village from Jerusalem ? 

About twenty. miles to the north-east. 

3. How was it situated ? 

On ahigh hill, overlooking the valley of the Jordan. 

4. What was the country on the east and south 
called? 

The wilderness, being wild and uncultivated. 

5. Did the disciples of Jesus go there with him? 

They either went with him, or joined him there. 

6. How long did he stay in Ephraim ? 

Ji is uncertain ; but, probably, about sia weeks. 

7. How did he spend his time there? 

Not in public teaching ; but in instructing his 
disciples. 

8. What was his object in going there? 

Toremainin safety and privacy with his disciples, 
till tt was time lo go to Jerusalem to the passover. 


9. Did the Pharisees of Jerusalem try to find out 
where he was? 

Yes; but they did not succeed. 

10. What commandment had they given? 

That if any man knew where he was, he should 
make it known to them. 

11. Why did they wish it to be made known to 
them ? 

That they might arrest him. 

12. If they arrested him, what was it their pur- 
pose to do? 

To condemn him, and have him put to death. 

13. Did the Jews who went early to Jerusalem 
to attend the passover inquire about Jesus? 

Yes: they wondered whether he would attend the 
Seast or not. ' 

14. Why did they think any thing about his 
attendance ? 

Because he had been there at preceding feasts, 
and they knew if he should attend the approaching 
one he would be in great danger. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What had been the decision of the Sanhedrim 
in regard to Jesus? 

2. Do you suppose they kept their decision pri- 
vate, or made it public? 

3. Would they not naturally have tried to arrest 
Jesus, before they let it be known that they were 
determined to have him put to death? 

4. Suppose they tried to keep their decision 
private, how do you imagine Jesus knew of it? 

5. What did he decide todo? 

6. What was the situation of Ephraim ? 

7. Why was that a safer place for him than 
Bethany ? 

8. How do you account for the fact that no 
tidings of him reached Jerusalem? 


9. Failing to find Jesus, what order was issued 
by the Sanhedrim ? 

10. What probability was there that they would 
ascertain where he was, when the Jews assembled 
for the passover ? 

11. What brought many of the Jews to Jerusa- 
lem before the time of the feast? 

12. Do you suppose any inquiries were made of 
them in regard to Jesus? 

13. How do you account for their talking about 
Jesus, and the question they asked ? 

14. What did they feel must be the result, if he 
did come to the feast ? 

15. How did Jesus spend his few weeks of re- 
tirement ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Jesus learns of the decision of the Sanhedrim; the danger to which he is exposed; Ephraim, and 
his retirement thereto; no safety in Jerusalem or in its immediate vicinity; his abode at Ephraim 
with his disciples; his relution to the villagers; effurts of the Sanhedrim to effect his arrest; the order 
issued; the early comers to the feast at Jerusalem; the interest in regard to Jesus. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XXII,—THE DEPARTURE FROM EPHRAIM. 


[FEB, 28.] 


** Good will to men, and zeal for God, 
His every thought engross; 
He goes to be baptized with blood ; 
He goes to meet the cross.” 


COWPER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And taking the twelve aside, he said to them, 
Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem, and 
all that hath been written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of man will be accom- 
plished. For he will be delivered up to the 
Gentiles, and will be mocked, and insulted, 

and spit upon; and they will scourge him, 


and put him to death; and the third day he 
will rise again. 

And: they understood none of these things; and 
the meaning of these words was hidden from them, 
and they did not comprehend what was said. — 
LUKE xviii. 31-84. Noyes’s Translation. Read also 
Marr. xx. 17-19; and MARK x. 32-34, 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — Jesus commenced his journey to Jerusalem, fully conscious that 
he ws going there to die for the truth, but this he could not make his disciples comprehend. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. While Jesus was at Ephraim, the time ap- 
proached for going to Jerusalem to what feast ? 

The Feast of the Passover. 

2. Should you think Jesus would have thought 
of going to that feast, when he knew the Jews 
were determined to put him to death ? 

3. Why did he feel that he must go? 

Because duty required. He would declare the 
truth of God without regard to his own safety. 

4. Did he know about the prophets who had 
taught the Jews in earlier times ? 

Yes: he knew their faithfulness, and what they 
had suffered. 

5. Did he know that he would be treated as 
they had been, and even be put to death? 

Yes; but he knew the truth would live, and that 
his dying for it would be a blessing to the world. 

6. At what time did he start for the feast ? 

More than a week before the time for its com- 
mencement. 

7. How do you think of him as leaving Ephraim ? 

He went out of the little village with the twelve, 
and others of his friends who had joined him. 


8. What route did he take? 

He followed the winding path along the hills, down 
into the Jordan valley, and then took the main road 
4o Jericho. 

9. As they were walking along together, what 
did the disciples at one time observe ? 

That he was lost in thought ; and his appearance 
was so strange that they fell behind in amazement. 

10. What next occurred ? 

Jesus stopped, and calling the twelve to him, took 
them aside, and told them the fate that was before 
him in Jerusalem. 

11. Did they believe him? 

Their ideas were so different from his, that they 
could not imagine what his words meant. 

12. Why did not Jesus try harder to make them 
understand ? 

He knew they could not then understand fully, 
but would after his death. 

13. After this, did they all walk along together? 

Yes; and Jesus talked of other things. 

14. Did they meet others guing to Jerusalem? 

Most likely they did. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1 What had Jesus fully determined upon while 
at Ephraim ? 

2 Why did he leave his place of retirement? 

3 Repeat Mark x. 32. Why do you suppose 
the disciples were amazed and afraid? 

4. Considering that which followed, what do 
you conclude Jesus was thinking about? 
~ 5. In what manner and why do you suppose he 
called his disciples aside ? 

6. What communication did he make to them? 

7. Can we suppose that we have just the words 
he uttered, and all that he said? 

8. Did whatever he said have the same meaning 


for the disciples that these recorded words have 
for us? 

9. Why could not the disciples understand him ? 

10. What was the record of the prophets in regard 

to the treatment of the teachers of truth and right- 
eousness ? 

11. Was Jesus sure that all this was to be ac- 
complished in him ? 

12. Why then was it that he would go to Jeru- 
salem ? 

13. As you realize the circumstances under 
which Jesus was. going to Jerusalem, how are 
you led to regard him? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The purpose of Jesus; the leaving of Ephraim; the route taken; the joining of other parties on 
the way; the probable appearance of Jesus which led to the amazement and fear of the disciples; his 
private conversation with them; the testimony of the prophets; the precise statements in regard to 
whut was to occur at Jerusalem; the want of understanding on the part of the disciples; the difference 
between their expectations and his; the noble heroism of Jesus; his perfect loyalty to God. 


